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S I already wrote you last month, when the good ship ‘‘Zeeland”’ drew 
out of her slip in New York on the morning of June 18th, and we grad- 
ually lost sight of our friends in the mass of humanity which crowded 
the pier end, we felt that the PHoto Era tour was a reality and that 

we were at last on the way to the goal of our desires. We all felt that the ocean 
voyage was the time to test our apparatus, as several of the party had entirely new 
cameras. So the most of the time on the voyage was spent in taking snap-shots 
and time exposures of people and objects on board ship and the manipulation 
of the developing machines, of which we had three in the party. Of course sundry 
mishaps were inevitable: it was necessary that we should lose a roll or two by 
forgetting to fasten the loose end of the film; and as we mixed the developer in 
the machine, filling it to the bar for twenty-four ounces of developer, one for- 
getful soul got only half the quantity of water, and consequently only half the 
roll developed. After much experience, however, and the development of some 
hundred rolls, we are firmly convinced that the results are far better than we would 
have attained by hand development. 

As the days passed we got rather tired of the limited variety of subjects offered 
on shipboard and hailed gladly the sight of land. The ocean trip, however, was 
most enjoyable, as the ship sailed on an absolutely even keel for the whole ten 
days. After the customs formalities at Antwerp we started out to purchase films 
and secure a few bits of genre and architecture. The varying tastes of different 
members of the party were soon clearly apparent and have continued to be defi- 
nitely marked to the present time. Antwerp, however, although not without 
its picturesque side, was soon seen, and we left our shipmates and rolled off to 
Ghent. Here we found a mediaeval town which has left a very definite stamp 
on its modern successor, and we photographed it rather thoroughly, inside and 
outside, making a little country excursion to find a windmill. 

A ride of an hour or two to Brussels landed us in a city not on our itinerary, 
and one where we took no photographs. We drove around to see the sights, 
took dinner in the open air, and then started on the long ride to Paris, where we 
found a warm welcome waiting us from a number of our shipmates. 

Paris was not expected to yield much to repay photographers, as the use of 
tripods is rightly prohibited in its streets. Several of the party found the Quar- 
tier Latin so interesting, however, that they returned there again and again in 
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the search for street types. We spent much time in the purchase of photographic 
material, and in spite of the fact that some of the party had brought large quan- 
tities of films from home, we spent more than a thousand francs in one kodak 
branch in Paris; much to the joy of the girl attendants, who receive a substantial 
commission on gross sales. 

Leaving Paris, we rode the whole day to Bern, and toward evening often 
wished we were out in the midst of the landscape instead of being whirled by at 
thirty miles an hour. We consoled ourselves with the thought that we would 
be in close touch with similar scenes in a day or two, but have found that nature 
never repeats. All through the trip we have been seeing unattainable pictures 
from car windows. Some have been duly noted for future visit; some we man- 
aged to get back to, and they were not always as good as they seemed. On the 
whole we have found that our itinerary has included almost all the good things 
on our route. 

Bern gave us some good things; we got a few at Interlaken, and roll after 
roll was devoted to the magnificent mountain scenery of the Bernese Oberland. 
The Jungfrau and her neighbors were partly veiled in cloud, but openings were 
frequent, and the clouds added much to the beauty of the landscape. The moun- 
tain railway was of the rack variety and the train went so slowly that there was 
no difficulty in photographing from the windows. In fact we have pointed our 
cameras from the train many times, and pictures taken even from expresses have 
turned out well when the foreground could be excluded, but the practice is more 
advantageous to the film maker than to the camera owner. 

Our next day’s travel brought us to Zermatt, the highest town in Switzerland, 
and full of pictures. The evening light was improved to the utmost, and as usual 
our party was up and out again in groups at five. Every man wanted to take 
advantage of the long shadows of the early morning, and get a little of the Swiss 
peasant life. After breakfast we started up another cog-wheel railway to the 
Gornergrat, and from its height of more than ten thousand feet we photographed 
one of the most beautiful mountain panoramas in Switzerland. The magnifi- 
cent masses of Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn, supported by a ring of noble 
snow summits of only slightly inferior height, form a spectacle which grows in 
immensity by contemplation. 

Returning by way of Zermatt and Visp, where we waited long enough to se- 
cure a number of interesting pictures of a ruinous village, we went on to Brigue, 
the end of the railway, and the starting-point for the trip over the Simplon Pass. 
The town is exceedingly picturesque, and we were very fortunate in having a 
good morning light for the subjects we wanted most. After breakfast we started 
on our forty-one miles’ drive in five coaches, and spent the whole day on this mag- 
nificent mountain road, built for Napoleon’s cannon. Waterfall, forest, and 


mountain, craggy gorge and winding road, all gave us pictures, and it was with © 


satisfied minds that we rolled down into the hot and dusty olive-clad Italian plain. 
A short rail ride to Domodossola, and omnibuses after, brought us to the Eden 
Hotel at Pallanza,— a true paradise selected for our Sunday rest. Shady gardens, 
the cool blue lake for boating and bathing, and pleasant walks all gave us happi- 
ness; and everybody was reluctant to leave on the Monday, though eager for the 
pictures which Italy, the artistic paradise, was to yield. 
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The photographers here, realizing their opportunity, separated from the main 
party, now numbering more than a hundred, and spent two days on the trip through 
the Italian lakes. The time was well used, for nothing could exceed in pictur- 
esqueness the landscapes and towns of this delightful region. We made picture 
after picture at every possible place, especially at Menaggio, where we spent 
the night in another garden paradise belonging to a hotel. 

Traversing the lake of Como on the second day, we reached Milan, another 
photographic port of call, where we bought films and developers by the gross for 
the remainder of our trip, — so many that we had to get another tremendous 
bag to carry a part of them. After doing a little picture-making we started for 
Venice, in several special cars, the whole Italian university of the Bureau of Uni- 
versity of Travel, numbering more than two hundred, being now gathered together 
from all the ends of Europe. 

What shall I say of Venice? Words cannot describe it. Even the brush of 
the painter fails to tell all the glory of canal, palace, lagoon. The camera can re- 
cord only form, and half the glory is of color; but we saw and strived for its beauty 
for days, — days full of pleasure and joy, — and trust that we have not utterly 
failed. Not all the beauty that we saw could be carried away on our sensitive 
films, for we were present on the feast of J Redentori, and Venice gave us one of 
its festal nights, the glory of two years in one, as the féte was omitted last year. 
Not tongue nor pen can tell the beauty of the lagoon covered with gaily lighted 
and decorated gondolas, or describe the riot and tumult of rocket and bomb which 
filled the night with clouds and veils of glittering, changing, evanescent fire. The 
spirit of old Venice still shows forth in the lavish display of its fétes, and Europe 
can offer no finer spectacle than the one it was our fortune to witness. 

We have left no place on our trip with greater reluctance than Venice, but 
the inexorable passage of time brought our last day, and we started out in ad- 
vance to stop off at Padua and Bologna, — two additions to our published itinerary. 
The interest of the smaller Italian towns to both art student and photographer 
is so great that many of them were included in the German option of our 
itinerary. As every member of our party chose Greece, I resolved to include as 
many as possible on the way south, and so we visited, besides those already named, 
Chioggia, Perugia, Assisi, Siena, San Gimignano, Vallombrosa, Pisa, and Tivoli, — 
all places not included in the route offered, and all so many opportunities given 
to the party more than were promised. 

The week we spent in Florence was largely devoted to the study of the art 
treasures which here abound, and we learned much of composition and artistic 
feeling here, as in other places. During the whole trip we have seen all the im- 
portant artistic monuments, as well as the places which are merely picturesque, 
and we are getting a liberal education in the history of art from study and the lec- 
tures of our expert leaders as well as profiting from the study of the pictures them- 
selves. 

We left Florence before the main party in order to see our hill towns, and spent 
four delightful days among the Apennines. Each of the towns is absolutely 
sua generis, in spite of their general similarity, and we found rich fields for our 
cameras. At Assisi, particularly, besides the religious interest which led us to 
the spots sacred to St. Francis, we found a town where every ten feet of progress 
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revealed a new picture. Only the exhaustion of our films put a stop to photog- 
raphy, and we vainly wished for a longer stay in the little town, perched on its 
high hill in full sight of its rival, Perugia. 

I cannot speak in detail of Perugia and Siena, but San Gimignano ‘“‘of the 
beautiful towers”? cannot be passed by. Here is a town unchanged from Dante’s 
time, its walls crowned and filled with a forest of towers, — a mere remnant of 
what it once had, but yet making a sky-line comparable only to that of lower 
New York. The habits of the people are as antiquated as their town, and they 
are not visited by many strangers. Outside of the town is a series of basins en- 
closed by eleventh-century arches, through which runs a magnificent supply of 
spring water, and these furnish the laundry place for the inhabitants of the town. 
Washing in Italy is one of the occupations at which the women are always engaged 
in some public place, and furnishes many good subjects for genre pictures. 

After the hill towns our program led us back to the rest of the party at Rome, 
and we found here some excellent opportunities in the Forum, the Colosseum, 
the palaces of the Palatine, and other relics of Rome’s earlier days. A day was 
spent at Tivoli, the site of Hadrian’s Villa, and as picturesque as any spot we have 
seen in Italy. A description of the remainder of the trip must be postponed 
until next month. 


A BIT OF COUNTRY ROAD 
Written for the PHOTO ERA 


There stands upon my office desk 
A little cardboard square,— 

A “bit of country road” I took 
When I had time to spare. 


The leafy canopy above 

The lonely stretch of vistaed green, 
A spirit of sweet quietude 

Broods o’er the tender scene. 


How often in the city’s rush, 
Amid its toil and strain, 
This little bit of country road 
Refreshed my tired brain! 


It used to soothe, it beckons now, 
With calm, insistent smile. 

Oh! cool, inviting arms, I come 

To rest and live awhile. 


—Liuian M. RaAtTcLiFFE 
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MYCOLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


JOHN BOYD 


USHROOMS, toadstools, and other fungi are often so frail and incon- 
spicuous that the world is apt to almost entirely ignore them. They 
are, however, so very important a feature in the vegetable kingdom 
that, as such, we cannot afford to let them die as nature often does, 

unpictured and unseen. 

The mushrooms and toadstools, as every one knows, grow in meadows and 
pastures; some of the fungi on decaying trees; others on books and papers in 
damp places; more, again, on grasses and vegetables, which they destroy; and 
not a few on man, animals, and fish suffering with certain diseases. 

I shall not here go into the microscopic varieties, but confine my remarks to 
some of those that come within the range of the ordinary camera; and it may be 
said en passant, that we are assured there are over four thousand varieties that 
might be put under this head. The enthusiastic fungologist may appreciate the 
latter as a fact, but the most skilled camerist will not be likely to give the remark 
more than a passing thought, — unless he wants a life task, and is ready to begin 
when he is yet in his “teens.” 

To the nature lover I would, however, point out some of the interesting devel- 
opments that will open to him as he goes along, even when giving the subject only 
a casual study. There comes, first of all, a wealth of educational knowledge to be 
derived from the changes that take place in a fungus in a single night, and more if 
we choose to trace that particular species from its earliest stage until it finally 
decays. Many of these changes are readily told by photography, but up to the 
present time no one has apparently had zeal enough to undertake their illustration. 
Only the mature specimens of a few of the best-known varieties have so far been 
impressed on the sensitive plate, and the figures we generally see are invariably 
the production of the artist in line and water-colors. This is not as it should be, 
and it can only be laid to the want of interest in the subject. 

Let us for a moment look briefly at the growth of a mushroom, that we may 
better appreciate what we are going to perpetuate; and in taking this single species 
we can apply our remarks to the entire family. 

A mushroom is a plant, and while so named, is entirely different from others 
of the vegetable kingdom, inasmuch as it does not possess chlorophyll, or the 
green coloring matter which is the chief characteristic of other vegetables, and 
therefore is incapable of converting inorganic into organic matter; hence it has to 
depend for its growth on the efforts of other plants. As it develops no flowers or 
seeds, its reproduction has to be accomplished by means of spores. ‘These spores 
first assume the form of threads; these subsequently develop small round bodies, 
which grow larger until a stem is formed, when it finally forces the globular part 
above the surface of the ground. After this, the plants assume a variety of forms, 
such as cups, clubs, horns, cones, umbrellas, shells, faces, and spheres. 

It is while passing through these phases that they can be followed day by day 
by the watchful and painstaking photographer, and their life histories told in a 
way the prose-writer cannot hope to impart it. 

Owing to the wide habitat of the genus, we have to be on the lookout for speci- 
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mens in all kinds of places, from the city pavement and damp cellar to the 
high tree trunk of some forest monarch. Our space will only permit us 
to name a few of the many thousands, but I have chosen representative speci- 
mens in coloring and form, in order to be able later on to tell how they are 
best photographed. 

The Sulphury Polyporus is formed of a series of caps overlapping each other, 
sometimes five inches or more in width, and of a decidedly yellow color. It is 
partial to any species of tree, and invariably i is found on wood that is dead. 

The Cinnabar Fungus is a leathery, bun-shaped form, usually found on decayed 
oak, basswood, or cherry trees, and is recognizable afar off by its brilliant brownish 
yellow color. 

The Bracket Fungus is a peculiar fellow, of a pallid brick color, sometimes 
tinted with lilac or red. It encircles very often the whole trunk, while at other 
times it runs in strips or ribbons along a fallen log for three feet or more. 

The Masked Tricholoma is of a violet or lilac color, solid stem, short and 
stout, and bulbous at the base. 

The Chanterelle is of a uniform yellow color, with a cap two to three inches 
in diameter. It usually inhabits woods of spruce or fir, and is generally most 
abundant in coniferous forests. 

The Green Russula has a dry top, with small warts or patches, and is of a 
greenish gray color. The stem is thick, solid, and somewhat short. After devel- 
opment the top very often splits along the edge. 

The first three represent the tree or log growing varieties, and the latter three 
the ground or earth producing species. With the exception of the Cinnabar and 
Bracket Fungus, all the species I have named are edible, some of them being much 
esteemed as an article of food. 

We had now better leave the study of mycology and devote some time to the 
best means of photographing its various species. 

The tripod is such a particular part of our outfit that we should give it first 
place. For stumps, logs, and near the base of trees, our ordinary folding tripod 
will answer, providing it is rigid, and has sliding legs, as very often we have to set 
it up on uneven ground. For higher places we can raise the same tripod to almost 
any elevation by fastening three pieces of wood to the lower portion, but often this 
can be obviated if we have an attachment which fastens to the tripod head, and 
permits the camera to be elevated. In purchasing one of these, do not be deluded 
with any ball and socket contrivance which will not hold your camera firm when 
fully extended, and at right angles to the tripod. For the ground species we must 
resort to other means, as they have to be pictured at a low elevation. You can 
get good returns from making a miniature tripod about 12 inches in height, but 
the handiest and easiest prepared support is a piece of board 30 inches long, 6 
inches wide, and ? inch thick, with several small holes bored along its length. To 
use it, you attach the camera to the board by your regular tripod screw at the 
most convenient hole, and elevate or raise the board with any handy thing, until 
you have it at the height you wish. 

Any camera will answer, provided it has a good long draw of bellows, for it is 
needless to say we shall have to work very close to the object, though at times it 
may be found much more advisable to use the back combination of the lens, and 
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take the picture from double the distance. This latter plan enables us to obtain 
better perspective drawing. 

Of the plates to be used we have no doubt already satisfied ourselves that they 
must be orthochromatic, and those sensitive to the reds and yellows particularly 
are really what we need. A ray screen under certain conditions is also neces- 
sary, as we have violets and blues in some of our specimens, which will call for 
special treatment. We have also seen elsewhere that in the six specimens, 
chosen almost indiscriminately, we have to deal with yellows of various tints, 
lilac, violet, and greens, thus emphasizing the use of color-corrected plates. 
Back the plates with some good compound, — E. W. N., for instance, — unless 
you can obtain the orthochromatics doubly coated, or already backed with a non- 
halation medium. 

In picturing any of these fungi, whether they are growing on trees, logs, or on 
the ground, it is best to clear away all extraneous objects from the field of view. I 
do not mean by this that you are to eliminate all traces of the surroundings, as these 
are sometimes of as much value as the object you are picturing. To illustrate, 
suppose you have a Chanterelle at the base of a spruce tree; there is a lot of under- 
brush all around it, and, it may be, some forest plants also in the field of view. 
My idea is to remove such of these as will give us, first, a complete view of the 
mushroom, then such of the remainder as detract from the primary object, leaving 
sufficient of the surroundings to show that the specimen grew in the thick woods, 
and that this particular one favored a spruce tree for its protector. Or again, we 
are portraying a Tricholoma. It is growing in a grassy place in the open woods; 
around it are the usual growths of ferns, wild flowers, and grasses. We should 
begin by clearing away all these from in front of it, and sufficiently back, to give 
it an individuality in the finished print, thus bringing its surroundings into view, 
but not in a dominant way. 

In the foregoing I have spoken of giving an individuality to a specimen. 
This is accomplished in two ways, both of which should be worked in harmony. 
The first is to choose the proper lighting, and this is generally at right angles to 
the lens, or slightly more to the front; the other is to use as large a stop as possible, 
and just sufficient to bring the principal object into a good focus, and leave the 
balance of the surroundings to care for themselves, and at the same time assist the 
composition in an indefinite way. 

If the work we are doing is to be doubly effective, we should do all our pic- 
turing to an adopted scale, so that in comparing specimens we can the more readily 
see the changes that take place day by day; and I know of no more interesting 
part of mycological photography than that which shows the abnormal changes in 
height and form which these plants undergo in a few hours. The term “mush- 
room” growth is certainly no misnomer, and the camera is the only means of actu- 
ally proving the statement. 

Of the exposures to be given, the developers and papers to use, we might con- 
tinue for pages, and then not exhaust our information. Of the first, it is difficult to 
set up a rule that can be rigidly adhered to, because so many factors enter into 
it that do not confront the ordinary worker. The distance from the object, the 
confusing ground light, the color of the specimens, and the size of the image are 
features that call for special reckoning, but for a starting-point one will be safe in 
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exposing from six to ten times that which would be given a group or portrait under 
similar light conditions. | 

Formulas for developers are everywhere, but the wise man usually adheres to 
that given by the maker of his plates. The latter has a big stake in your attaining 
the best results with his products, and you may be sure his chemist has experi- 
mented a great deal more than you will ever care to do, and knows that what he 
recommends is what is best suited to the emulsion with which he has coated his 
plates. 

Of the papers, the prince of all is carbon; though I must say platinum for per- 
manency and easy working is very suitable for black and sepia tones. Carbon 
tissues, however, can be had in colors to match so many of the species we meet, 
that if we choose to stand the extra work involved in the process, we certainly 
can produce gems of prints that are absolutely permanent. 


USES OF THE OLD PORTRAIT LENS 
R. CULLEN 


LD portrait lenses of 7 to 12 inches equivalent focus are often to be 
had at a very small expense. For any one who has acamera on which 
they can be used, they are surprisingly useful in a variety of ways. 
Such a lens should give an exceedingly sharp picture with a very 

large stop at the center of the plate. This means that for bust pictures and pic- 
tures of children, and for animals such as dogs or cats indoors, they give sharper 
negatives better adapted for enlarging than anything but the most expensive mod- 
ern anastigmats. An old portrait lens that will give a sharp head of #? inch size 
should be avoided at any price. 

If this was all there was to one of these old lenses, this tale would never have 
been written; but it will be found that at least three other uses can be made of it 
more easily than of any other style of lens. In the first place the front lens is 
a “single” lens of great speed with a beautifully “soft” focus, besides being of a 
length to make it usable for good-sized 5 x 7 heads and landscapes. Simply take 
the back lens and screw the front lens in its place. The writer has used the front 
of an old lens of ro inch focus in this way for 8 x 10 plates and finds the results 
satisfactory in a good light when moderate sharpness is required, and unexcelled 
by anything when a soft focus is desired. This front lens is also a fine achromatic 
reading and retouching glass and great for spotting. This back lens is about 16 
inches focus, and at about f. 9 is quick enough for portraits in an ordinary 
room, and gives just enough softness to print finely on rough platinum paper. 

The rear combination of portrait lenses contains two uncemented lenses which 
can easily be screwed out (take care to see they go back the right way!), and one 
of these acts as a reducing glass,— a very useful thing to any one who has any 
photographs to be reproduced in reduced size, as it gives at a glance the appearance 
of the picture on a smaller scale. Reducing glasses are rather expensive if bought 
separately, and the purchase of a small old portrait lens is often justified for this 
purpose alone. 
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TANK DEVELOPMENT 


F. A. WAUGH 


WO things have happened lately which ought to re-popularize the prac- 
tice of tank development in this country. The first is the introduction 
and remarkable success of the kodak developing-machine, and the 
second is the publication of the Hurter & Driffield experiments (Photo- 

Miniature, No. 56). The H. & D. experiments give the scientific working theory, 
and the developing machine furnishes the practical illustration. Both together 
show, practically and theoretically, that tank development should be and is a 
good thing. 

There is a strong prejudice against tank development among the better class 
of photographers. ‘This prejudice is founded mostly on two ideas. The first is 
that the time of development should be inversely proportioned, more or less ex- 
actly, to the exposure. The common opinion,and practice coincide in taking well- 
exposed negatives out of the developing bath sooner than those with less exposure. 
The second ground of prejudice against tank development lies in the more general 
feeling that one should watch his negatives carefully during development with a 
view to correcting their incipient faults. Sometimes a negative is removed from 
the bath, washed, and then finished in a developer containing a strong charge of 
potassium bromide. This is supposed to correct overexposure, though there is 
good ground for believing that it is not very efficacious in this work. Sometimes 
negatives are locally retarded or accelerated during development. All these tricks 
doubtless have their place, and they furnish endless amusement for many con- 
scientious photographers; but it may fairly be doubted whether they give much 
improvement in the final results. 

Now, the Hurter & Driffield experiments go to show that, within wide limits 
of exposure, supposing the emulsion, the developer, and the temperature to remain 
the same, the time of development should be the same for all negatives. If one 
plate is exposed one second, another two seconds, and a third four seconds, on 
the same subject in the same light, then all should be developed for exactly the 
same length of time. That is the theory as I understand it. It is not claimed 
that all the resulting negatives will have the same apparent opacity, — which is 
what the photographer ordinarily works for, — but the final prints will give the 
same gradations of lights and shades. And if the development is rightly timed, 
these gradations will be the correct ones (within the limits of the plate’s abilities) 
in all three negatives. 

In a practical way the developing machine has shown the correctness of this 
theory. The machine-made negatives are good. What is more, they are all good. 
The underexposures and the overexposures, within wide limits, are equally correct 
when printed. 

Now, these conditions are the same as one meets in the tank development of 
glass or cut film negatives. If this system of development can be theoretically 
and practically justified, it certainly has a field open to it. There are many obvious 
advantages in tank development. It is rapid, convenient, and clean. It avoids 
most of the accidents to which negatives are susceptible during development in 
a tray. 
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I have used tank development off and on for some years, but recently I have 
come back to it with renewed confidence. Of course it is impossible for any thor- 
oughly baked photographer to keep his fingers out of pyro for any great length of 
time. And pyro is altogether unsuitable for tank development. The times 
are bound to come, and that rather frequently, when one wants some special 
negative and wants it just right. Then he is almost sure to mix up some pyro 
according to the old dependable formula. But in all ordinary work we know that 
very excellent results can be had from many other developers when properly han- 
dled. And some of us know that we can save time, work, and worry, and get 
thoroughly good negatives by tank development. 

Now, glycine is the queen of developers for use in the tank. It will keep fora 
month in an open tank without staining, and will develop a gross of negatives in 
that time without the least trouble. Glycine is one of the very best reducing 
agents in the market anyway, whether one works in a tank or a tray, It ought 
to be used much more generally. My formula for tank development is as follows: — 


Sod. sulph. anhydr, 5 grams 
Potas. Carb. . ‘ = 


To fill a 5 x 7 tank requires natn 3 _ 4 7 This developer will finish 
a batch of Standard Orthonon plates in 12 to 15 minutes. It will develop a run 
of Cramer Banner X in about 10 minutes. This gives one just about time to refill 
the plate-holders. 

Some persons prefer to weaken the developer much more than this, timing it 
to develop in half an hour, an hour, or even arranging to let it run over night. In 
my judgment the best results are secured by keeping the developer up about to 
the strength here recommended. 

For process work, lantern-slide making, and all undertakings where hydro- 
chinone is usually prescribed, I use adurol (when I do not use glycine or pyro) 
according to the following formula: — 


Sod. sulph. anhydr. ‘ ° ‘ 20 


With this formula hentia: is midudn faster — with the glycine formula 
given above. In nearly all cases adurol ought to be substituted for hydrochinone. 
In fact I do not know of any circumstances under which the latter might have 
the preference. 

Those persons who are fond of the metol effect in negatives, and especially 
those who practise the popular metol-hydrochinone development, can follow this 
bent in tank development, if only they use a little care. A very small quantity of 
metol should be used, and with adurol rather than with hydrochinone. The fol- 
lowing formula will give excellent results: — 


Water ‘ 2000 Adurol 7 
Sod. sulph. anhydr. . 20 Metol oo I 
Potas. bromide... 3 Potas. carb... 50 
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AN ENLARGING CAMERA FOR AMATEURS 
CLARENCE VINCENT 


HE desire to make portraits comes to every amateur photographer, I 
suppose, in the course of time. After you have taken snap-shots of all 
the attractive scenery and things round about, and have become some- 
what familiar with the workings of your camera, you naturally aspire 

to something higher and more difficult, and that something is the successful making 
of portraits, a subject that is constantly changing, and which offers a world of 
study, as new ideas are being introduced into this most fascinating branch of pho- 
tography almost daily. Almost any one with a fairly good camera — it isn’t 
quite “‘all in the lens”; “the man behind the gun” has something to do with it — 
can obtain good out-of-door pictures now and then, where only a proper judgment 
in the selection of the scene and a pressing of a button, perhaps, are necessary to 
accomplish splendid results. 

With portrait making, especially if the work is done at home and without any 
special paraphernalia, the road to success is not sosmooth. A great deal of thought 
and study must necessarily be given the subject if you would obtain satisfactory 
pictures. This work will be found unusually hard if your subjects are very small 
children. Necessarily the exposures must be quite long in the poorly lighted 
rooms of the home, and almost invariably the restless, active child makes some 
move that spoils your efforts. But with patience you will sooner or later be re- 
warded for your pains. 

For portraiture in the home I have found it a good plan to place the subject 
about three or four feet from a large window, and, with the shades well up to 
admit as much light as possible, turn the sitter’s face slightly toward the light 
without looking directly into it. A piece of furniture, such as a settee or a couple 
of high-backed chairs, placed near the sitter and with a sheet thrown over them 
to reflect the light back on to the dark side of the face, will improve the picture 
greatly. 

When you have succeeded in making good portraits, if your camera happens 
to be a small one, it naturally follows that you wish to have some of them, at least, 
enlarged. But to have bromide enlargements made of all of your good negatives 
would be rather an expensive luxury, and then you would not take nearly so much 
interest in them as you would if made by your own hands. “But there’s the rub,” 
you will say. You cannot afford to have one of the standard enlarging cameras 
at from $40.00 to $60.00, and therefore you take only your best negatives to the 
professional photographer for enlargement. Let me tell you how you can make 
your own enlargements, and very good ones, too, with an apparatus that will cost 
slightly more to make than one 8 x 10 enlargement costs when made by a pro- 
fessional. 

If you haven’t such a box around, get from your grocer a cracker box, — say, 
12 X 12x16 inches. Get a good box that is light tight or can easily be made so. 
In one end cut out a square hole, 3 inches from the bottom of the box, slightly 
smaller than the size of your negative. The other end of the box you take out 
whole, and then fasten it on the box with hinges so it can be opened and closed 
at will. Inside the box and next to the square opening erect a shelf 2} inches 
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high, 6 inches long, and 5 inches wide. On top of the box, 3 or 4 inches from the 
door end, make a circular opening large enough to insert a five-inch stovepipe 
elbow. Inspect your box thoroughly for cracks, as all places where light can 
escape must be closed. It would be well after stopping cracks to blacken the 
box inside, but this is not necessary, however. Get a yard of black silesia, double 
it, and cut four pieces about 12 or 14 inches long, large enough at one end, when 
sewed together, to slip over the end of the box, and at the other end large enough 
to place your camera in snugly. Tack the cloth to the bottom of the box and half- 
way up on the sides, leaving the top open to admit your negative holder, which 
you can make with a piece of cardboard. A piece of clear glass, if you have a film 
camera, placed over your cardboard holder and snapped on with a couple of rubber 
bands to hold it in place, will answer very well. 

The funnel-shaped black cloth between the end of the box and the camera 
must be long enough to permit the moving back and forth of the camera to obtain 
the proper focus. Obtain from your crockery dealer a small fish globe about 5 
inches in diameter, and be sure that it is without bubbles. Now obtain a small 
flat-bottomed coal-oil lamp with a reflector attached. On the outside of the box 
where your square opening has been made, arrange some cleats of thin wood or 
heavy pasteboard, to hold your negative in position. The square opening must 
be covered with a piece of finely ground glass to diffuse the light properly. Clean 
your fish globe thoroughly, fill it with clear water, and place it within the box, on 
the shelf, and up snugly against the opening. I presume the reader has, or can 
obtain, a small camera that the ground glass in the back can be removed from, to 
permit the light to enter and pass through the lens. Almost any of the small 
cameras can be used in the enlarging box described. Place your camera in the 
black cloth hood and snap a heavy rubber band on the outside to hold the cloth 
snug and prevent light escaping except through the lens. 

Bore a dozen half-inch holes in the bottom of the box for ventilation. Your 
enlarging camera is now ready for use, and should not have cost you over $1.00. 
The time of exposure with such an apparatus depends, of course, entirely on the 
strength of your light and the thinness or density of your negative. Very dense 
negatives should not be tried, as they would most likely fail to print satisfactorily 
with such a light. Some of the best work that I have turned out was made on an 
exposure of twenty-five minutes. The time can be materially cut down if you are 
in a position to use a Welsbach or incandescent light. About five minutes is re- 
quired with a Welsbach light. The pictures illustrating this article were made 
with an $8.00 fixed focus box camera, and were enlarged with the same instrument. 
They have not been retouched or given any special treatment whatever, and are 
pictures such as any amateur can make with due care and patience. The entire 
work from the making of the picture to the enlarging is that of an amateur, and I 
leave it to my reader’s judgment whether it is worth your while to go to the ex- 
pense of making an enlarger such as I have described and make your own enlarge- 
ments. It certainly is very fascinating work. 
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FROM BROMIDE ENLARGEMENT 
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THE LATEST IN COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


FR. WEIDERT, in Erjfindungen und Erjahrungen 


HEN, but a few years since, the news spread that a certain Mr. 

Chassagne had succeeded in producing pictures in natural color- 

tones from any ordinary negative and by a simple process of printing, 

every one who was at all acquainted with the theory of color- 
photography vouchsafed the rumor but an incredulous shake of the head; and 
of a truth, it turned out that that part of the public which accorded the report 
its confidence was shamelessly deceived, since the whole process consisted in a 
clever daubing of the photograph with three color solutions, the blending or over- 
laying of which brought out tolerably well the appearance of nature’s variegated 
hues. With this bold deception still in mind many will set their faces firmly 
against a new color process which is now being placed upon the market. This 
is the invention of a certain Mr. Slavik, a lieutenant in the Austrian army. In 
this case also it requires but a single ordinary negative without any special treat- 
ment; but here we feel obliged to say that the assertion is well founded. The 
theory of the process is extremely simple. Consider closely for a moment an 
ordinary negative of a landscape, and what do we see? It is apparent the blue sky 
is the darkest, less deeply affected are the greens of the trees and the meadows, 
and still lighter are all the yellows, and so on through all the colors. This pecu- 
liarity of the negative Mr. Slavik puts to good use, since for printing purposes he 
employs a pigment paper provided with several thin films of different colors over- 
lying one another. 

For example, the bottom color is red; upon this is superimposed yellow; then 
comes a film of green; and finally the delicate blue. 

Over the darkest parts of the negative, those which correspond with the blue 
in nature, during the printing, the light will possess only the power to render the 
uppermost or blue film irresolvable; throughout the lighter spots, corresponding 
to the greens, the effect of the light will be more penetrating, and render accord- 
ingly the green films irresolvable, and so on. 

After the accomplishment of this simple impression, we may say, the films are 
now reversed as to position; and if, as is usual with pigment prints, it be developed 
in warm water, we shall find that upon those spots in the negative where the least 
light penetrated, — the sky for example, — all the films but the blue will be dis- 
solved out; upon the spots which offered less resistance to the light rays the green 
film will be exposed, which in its turn covers the blue, so that the desired green in 
the picture comes into view. 

It is evident from this that the process is of course not exact, like the three- 
color process or that invented by Lippman. And yet this does not conduce to 
its injury, for the author saw in Berlin, at the studio of Dr. A. Hesekiel, who has 
undertaken the exploitation of the process, pictures of extraordinarily artistical ef- 
fectiveness, due no doubt in part to the clever combination of the colors. On the 
contrary we might say, that in just this lies its advantage, since a picture taken in 
strict accordance with the natural colors, except perhaps in stereopticon views, 
seldom produces artistic effects. Moreover, considerable play for the taste sen- 
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na sations of the individual is afforded here, for the division of the colors may be varied 
by a longer or shorter printing time, or by a harder or softer negative. 

That an orthochromatic plate will demand a paper prepared somewhat differ- 
ee ently from that intended for use under an ordinary dry plate goes without saying. 
ee Of course the price of the paper is somewhat higher than that of ordinary carbon 
a paper. The square yard will cost about ten marks ($2.50) and the smallest pack- 
i ages will come about three marks (75 cents). Awaiting the issue of the paper in 

quantities, we are as yet not in a position to discuss any peculiar difficulties con- 

a nected with its manipulation. Let us warn the inexperienced amateur, however, 

_ against the impression that, because he has succeeded perhaps in making a few 

| flat celloidin copies, he is able to cause any or all of his negatives to stand forth 
in all the glory of nature’s magnificent colorings. 

Once for all be it said that this paper has, up to the present stage of its devel- 

opment, not proven itself adaptable to portrait work. Good negatives, rich in 
contrast, are above all requisite to procure even a tolerable show of color. More- 
- , over, all the difficulties against which the beginner has to contend in the manipula- 
| tion of the ordinary carbon prints are present here also, and it is advisable to 
make oneself as thorough and familiar as possible in the treatment of the older 
process before he venture upon the new. | 


LOGIC, LAW, AND THE LADY 


T has remained for a woman, the victim of Judge Parker’s logic and his 
rigid adherence to the letter of the law, to score a palpable hit at the ex- 
eo pense of the Democratic nominee for the presidency. The judge is a good- 
oo natured man, who believes in the principle of “live and let live.” Conse- 
quently when Esopus was invaded by a host of photographers, eager to take the 
. picture of the candidate, he raised no protest. But the photographers followed 
‘aa him to his bathing place in the Hudson River, and the judge drew the line on 
this phase of the photographic campaign, asserting his right to privacy while 
bathing. Mark now how court decisions, like chickens, come home to roost. A 
certain young woman of Rochester sued a business firm in her native city for 
publishing her picture on an advertisement. Her prayer for relief was denied by 
the New York court of appeals, and, worst of all, Judge Parker wrote the opinion 
of the majority of the court. The plaintiff in this case now has sweet revenge. 
She has written a long letter to the judge, in which, after noting his assertion that 
he has certain rights which photographers must respect, she saucily observes: — 
“T take this opportunity to remind you that you have no such right as that which 
you assert. I have a very high authority for my statement, being nothing less than 
a decision of the court of appeals of this State wherein you wrote the prevailing 
opinion. The action was one in which I was the plaintiff and the Rochester Fold- 
ing Box Company and another corporation were the defendants, and was reported 

in the 171 N. Y., at page 538.” 
This young lady seems to have put the judge in an embarrassing position, from 
a which he cannot extricate himself without reversing his own decision. Certainly 

she has given photographers a very vor piece of information. 
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SEPTEMBER 


Low sounds of autumn creep along the plains, 
Through the wide stillness of the woodlands brown, 
The cattle lingering slow through river lanes 
Brush yellowing vines that swing through elm trees down.— Pratt. 

HIS pen picture of a September landscape by the poet will be duplicated 
many times over by the nature-loving camerist during this month; 
yet the limitations of our medium will be keenly felt in the result, as 
September is the time ‘when nature breaks out riotously into a glory 

of amazing colors.”” There is a splendor on the hills and valleys such as is 
rarely seen at other seasons of the year. Some mysterious message seems to 
thrill the heart of Nature and she responds so that each hill and valley looks as 
if on fire and its glory rivals that of the sunset itself. There are combinations of 
color that fascinate the eye and glow with richer, deeper life than the tints of 
a Titian or a Claude Lorraine. 

Even we who live in the city come under the spell of the kindly graciousness 
of autumn. We delight to sun ourselves in the last warmth of the year. We 
steal into the country and drink in its beauty, and even in city squares we can see 
the trees assume the hues that mark the change in the forest. It is a glorious 
season, and one which seems to have gathered all the glory of summer suns and 
the splendor of summer moons and centered them in each rustling leaf that 
tells as it falls of the coming of the winter. 


“The year grows rich as it grows old, 
And life’s latest sands are its sands of gold.” 


STILL LIFE 


THE illustrations of still life in this issue show that this branch of photography 
affords much scope for ingenious picture making. Good taste and an artistic 
appreciation of the rules of composition, however, are absolutely necessary for 
success in still-life pictures. Emerson says that “All great actions have been 
simple and all great pictures are.” 

This means that simplicity should be the salient feature in good picture mak- 
ing. Variety, repose, interest, and strength can only be secured by using a few 
elements in your subject, judiciously suppressing detail and not overcrowding 
your print. As the object is to impart the same impressions in your photograph 
that you receive from the fruit or flowers, every detail that serves as a setting 
should be well chosen and appropriate. There should also be perfect balance 
in the arrangement, so that the composition as a whole presents itself to the eye 
as complete and satisfactory. To avoid spottiness, arrange the different colored 
objects in the same group together, so that those of a high tonal value will be 
grouped together, while those of a lower tone, which will reproduce lighter in black 
and white, will be in a plane by themselves 
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FIRST AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


WE have received the announcement of the “First American Photographic 
Salon to be held in New York under the auspices of the Metropolitan Camera 
Club and the Salon Club of America.” ‘This salon will be held at the Clausen 
Galleries, 381 Fifth Ave., December 5-17,1904. The jury of selection is composed 
of twenty-one of the most prominent American painters, and the photographs 
submitted will be judged for their artistic merit alone. Only those photographs 
which give evidence of artistic feeling in subject and execution will be accepted. 
There will be no invited work, and all prints forwarded will be examined by the 
jury of selection. Intending contributors are requested to notify the secretary, 
S. C. Bullencamp, 102 West 1o1st St., New York, at least a month in advance 
of date of opening. All amateurs and professionals throughout the world are 
requested to forward work of the character outlined. The patrons include 
Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State; Senators Platt and Depew, Governor Odell, 
Mayor McClellan, Mrs. Vanderbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan, and many other prom- 
inent people in New York and elsewhere. No fees will be charged for the sub- 
mission of prints nor for admission to the salon. Copies of the announcement 
can be obtained by those interested by addressing the secretary as above. 


HINTS COMPETITION 


WE are happy to acknowledge the generous response on the part of our readers 
to our request, published in the July issue of this magazine, for the best ideas 
on how to improve the PHoto Era. Many kindly criticisms and valuable 
suggestions have been received, and some of them, the prize winners, have been 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue. Of course we were conscious of some of the 
imperfections incident to an enterprise of this sort, but we never knew before 
now how far short of the ideal photographic journal we were, — at least, 
from the reader’s standpoint. Some were for mounting frontispieces, printing 
photogravures, and using three-color work in every issue, unmindful of the great 
expense attached to these processes in journals of large circulation like the PHoto 
Era. On the whole, however, the Competition has been a marked success. 

Frank, open criticism offered in no spirit of fault-finding, but in a kindly way, 
we welcome always, whether well grounded or not. The chief benefit we de- 
rive from this competition is the proof it gives us of the establishment of close 
personal relations with our readers. 


N. E. CONVENTION 


As we go to press, the Eighth Annual Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of New England is being held in Mechanics Building, Boston, 
August 24, 25, 26. One of their principal acts was the adoption of a resolution 
and the appointment of a committee to urge upon the National Association the 
selection of Boston as the next meeting-place of the National Convention. 
Fifteen years have passed since the National Association met in this city, and it 
was a happy thought which prompted a renewal and strengthening of the tie 
that binds the East to the West in photography. Let the watchword and 
rallying cry at St. Louis, next month, be * aaa Ho, IN 1905!” 
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The Round Robin Gutld 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed for the Amateur Photographer and the 
Beginner. Membership may be obtained by sending name and address to the PuHoto ERA. 


Roses First Prize By John W. Schuler 


‘‘Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

‘This is my own, my native land!’ 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim,— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


Might we not paraphrase this poem of Sir 
Walter Scott’s and ask if there breathes an 
amateur with soul so dead that he does not take an 
active interest in the work of the Historic Picture 
Guild, and is not desirous of doing his part, how- 
ever small, in this great work of preserving in pic- 
torial form the records of the past for the benefit 
of posterity ? 

A few suns more, and many of our landmarks 
of history will cease to exist save in records. 
Let it be ours to preserve their pictorial, if not 
their actual forms. 

Daniel Webster said of this, Our Country, 
that it “‘was ours to enjoy, ours to preserve, 


ours to transmit. Generations past, and gener- 
tions to come, hold us responsible for this sacred 
trust. Our fathers from behind admonish us 
with their anxious parental voices; posterity 
calls out to us from the bosom of the future; the 
world turns hither with its solicitous eye.” 

Does not this apply, and aptly, to our work 
of preserving Our Country’s historical land- 
marks in pictorial form, and in such form that 
they may be transmitted down the ages? 

Those members of our Guild who have visited 
the St. Louis Exposition and examined the col- 
lection of pictures exhibited by the Society for 
the Historical Photographic Survey of England 
have already seen the value of such a collection 
if made of American Historical places and ob- 
jects. A study of this beautiful collection is at 
once an incentive and an inspiration for the 
members of our Guild to bestir themselves in 
the work of the American Guild. 

It is hoped that when the Exposition closes, 
arrangements may be made to have the exhibit 
shown in Boston and New York for the benefit 
of those who are interested in the work and 
have not been able to visit the Exposition. 

It is expected that at the next Exposition the 
Historic Picture Guild of America will have an 
exhibition of as much historical interest as that 
which Sir Benjamin Stone has brought to us 
from England. It remains for the members of 
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Roses SECOND PRIZE ; By Will H. Arnold 


the Guild to each do his share, and that as soon 
as possible. 

Prints are to be made on platinum paper, 
unmounted, but marked in such a way as to 
easily connect them with the descriptive text 
which must accompany every picture. 

We have already some fine prints, — enough 
to show that the collection will be one of the 
greatest helps to historical work yet undertaken. 

The membership is unlimited, indeed we wish 
it could number every first-class photographer, 
amateur or professional, in the country. If you 
are already a member, ask a friend to join. Thy 
friend hath a friend, and thy friend’s friend hath 
a friend. Let them all become members of the 
Guild. 

SENSITIZING OF PAPERS AND FABRICS 

One of the interesting phases of photographic 
work is the preparing of sensitive mediums for 
printing. One may obtain effects on this ama- 
teur paper or fabric which cannot be obtained 
on the ready-to-use materials for sale at the 
dealers or manufacturers. 

The time it takes to prepare the paper de- 
pends on the skill of the amateur. The cost 
is a mere trifle. A half hour is long enough to 
prepare three or four dozen sheets of paper, and 
the cost is a third less than the commercial 
papers. 

Any of the photographic or drawing papers 
will be found excellent mediums for prints. The 
Rives paper is a raw photographic paper, taking 
its name from the place in which it is manufac- 
tured, — Rives, France. This is the best paper 
for small prints or for prints with fine detail. 
Whatman’s rough drawing-paper or water-color 
paper is a very pure paper and specially adapted 
for photographic work where broad effects of 


lights and shadows are found in the negative. 
Michallet’s crayon paper is fine for portrait work 
and for sketchy landscapes. 

The paper is first salted and dried. In the 
Puoto Era for June, 1903, will be found full 
directions for salting paper, but for the benefit 
of those of our members who may not possess 
a copy they are here briefly recapitulated. 

Salting is the process by which photographic 
or other paper free from impurities is coated to 
prevent the sinking of the sensitized solution 
into the fibers or pores of the paper. One of 
the salting baths is made by dissolving 20 grains 
of gelatine in 20 oz. of hot water, and when 
cold adding 60 grains of chloride of ammonium. 
Another bath is made of chloride of ammonium, 
30 grains; chloride of sodium (common salt), 
30 grains; water, 20 oz. Another salting bath 
specially good for the rough papers is 50 grains 
of common salt; 5 grains bromide of potassium; 
10 oz. of water. Cut the sheets in convenient size 
for printing, leaving at least an inch margin. Fill 
a porcelain tray with the salting solution and 
immerse the sheets in it one at a time. Turn 
each sheet as it is put in the bath, to see that it 
is free from air-bubbles. Drain the paper and 
pin up to dry, and when dry store in a portfolio 
or in a large book, so that the sheet will remain 
flat. 

The paper should be thoroughly wet in both 
the salting and the sensitizing solution. The 
solution for sensitizing is made of 4 oz. of nitrate 
of silver and 5 oz. of water. The water should 
be filtered and the nitrate of silver dissolved in 
it. When the solution is clear, add strong liquid 
ammonia a few drops at a time, stirring the 
mixture with a glass rod, until about 100 drops 
have been added, or enough to clear the solution, 
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which at first, on the addition of the ammonia, 
forms a brownish precipitate. After adding 20 
drops to the ounce, if the solution should not 
become clear, filter it. 

In floating the paper on the sensitive bath, 
take a sheet by opposite corners and lower it 
gently into the bath, turn it to see that no air- 
bubbles have formed, then turn it face down 
again and immerse another sheet. It takes 
about two minutes in the bath to properly sen- 
sitize the paper, then the sheet is taken from 
the bath, and pinned up to dry. Nitrate of sil- 
ver blackens the fingers, so it is a wise precau- 
tion to use rubber finger tips when handling the 
wet paper. A pair of tweezers or a glass clip 
will be found convenient for moving the paper 
in the bath. ‘The sensitizing and drying of the 
paper takes place in a gas or lamp lighted room. 
As soon as the paper is dry, it should be placed 
face to face and wrapped in non-actinic paper 
and stored in a dry place. 

Many variations of tone may be obtained on 
the papers by the after manipulation of the print. 
The Rives paper print may be immersed directly 
in a fixing bath (1 oz. of hypo to 20 of water), 
then washed and dried. This gives very pleas- 
ing brown tones, which may be further modi- 
fied, if, before washing the print, it is rinsed and 
then placed in a weak solution of bichromate 
of potash. 

If the prints are washed and toned in a weak 
bath of acetate of gold and soda, the result is 
an engraving black. An excellent formula for 
an acetate of soda bath for brown tones is made 
of chlorid gold, 2 grains; acetate of sodium, 60 
grains; water,160z. Thisbath must be made up 
twenty-four hours before using. It keeps well 
and the tones obtained by it are a warm, rich 
brown. 

For prints made on Whatman’s paper a com- 
bined toning bath gives any desired tone rang- 
ing from a reddish brown to black, the tone 
depending on the length of time the print is left 
in the toning bath. Make up a stock solution 
of 1 oz. of hypo; 6 oz. of water, and filter. 
Dissolve 74 grains pure trichloride of gold in 
1 oz. of water, and add it drop by drop to the 
hypo, stirring the mixture with a glass rod. To 
prepare a toning bath, take 14 oz. of this stock 
solution and add it to 74 oz. of a 10 per cent 
solution of hypo. A 1o per cent solution is 
made by dissolving 1 oz. of hypo in 10 of water. 
The printing is carried a little further than when 
making Aristo prints. Place in a strong bath 
of salt, wash well, and dry. Prints on the What- 
man paper may be fixed without toning, then 


immersed in a weak solution of bichromate of 
potash. This gives a warm brown tone. 

Michallet’s paper will give fine red tones by 
simply fixing, then washing. In _ choosing 
papers the cream tint of the Michallet paper 
will be found more desirable. For Whatman’s 
a pale tint of blue is very effective in landscape 
work. Just a hint of blue is really all one de- 
sires. Then there are the pure whites, the 
creams, and the grays in the Whatman papers, 
which are all desirable for special kinds of 
prints. 

One may vary the sensitizing solution by 
omitting the ammonia and substituting 1 drop 
of citric acid to each ounce of the nitrate of silver 


THIRD PRIZE 


Roses By'Dr. A. J. Kimm 
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solution, and before toning immersing the prints 
in a weak solution of washing soda, to neutral- 
ize the acid. Fine tones may be made with this 
acid bath, especially in the reddish browns. 
Fabrics must first be sized and dried, then 
they may be sensitized in the same way as 
directed for paper. A sizing solution easily 
made is: chloride of ammonium, } oz.; water, 
15 oz.; and about a quarter of the white of an 
egg. Dry, and sensitize by immersing for 2 
minutes in the bath given for sensitizing paper. 
Cotton, silk, linen, and canvas may be sensi- 
tized, and used as a medium for making prints. 
Fabrics, however, are not specially artistic for 
photographic prints, and they are to be com- 
mended only for decorative purposes, such as 
dinner or luncheon souvenirs, menu cards, etc. 
One may buy both silk and cotton ready sen- 
sitized for printing, but their use produces ef- 
fects which are more curious than beautiful. 
RESTORING LIGHT-STRUCK PLATES 


PLATES which have been accidentally exposed 
to the light and thus spoiled for negative making 
may be restored to their original sensitiveness 
by the following method: — 

Prepare a bath of 2 oz. of bichromate of 
potash, and 4 oz. of bromide of potassium dis- 
solved in 50 oz. of water. Immerse the plates 
in this solution for 15 minutes, then wash for 
ro minutes. The temperature of the bath 


should be about 55° F. After washing, place 
in a bath containing a little ammonia water, 
and let them remain for to minutes. Wash 
well, and dry. The operation must of course 
take place in the dark room, and the plates must 
be dried in a dark room free from dust. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITIONS 


MONTHLY competitions are conducted by the 
Guild, in which any member of the Guild may 
compete. The subjects are announced in the 
PHoTo ERA, and each competition remains open 
two months. 

Rules of the Competition. — All photographs 
entered must be marked on the back with full 
name and address of the sender, and in addition 
must be marked with the subject and month for 
which the picture is intended. If stamps are 
enclosed, the prints will be returned to the sender 
after the competition closes, with the exception 
of those which are reserved for reproduction. 
The package should be addressed to PHOTO 
Era, Round Robin Guild Department, Boston, 
Mass. 

Four prizes are awarded each month, those 
for 1904 being as follows: — 

First prize: A yearly subscription to the 
Puoro Era, édition de luxe, value $10.00. 

Second prize: Five dollars in cash. 

Third prize: Two dollars and a half in cash, 
or the choice of a yearly subscription to the 


Red Roses FourtH PRIzE By Mrs. E. E. Trumbull 
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PHoto ERA, or to the Practical Photographer, 
American Library Series. 

Fourth prize: One copy of the édition de 
luxe, value $1.00 


SUBJECTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITIONS 


August to December, 1904, inclusive 


AucusT. — Marines. Closes Sept. 30. 

SEPTEMBER. — Child Studies. Closes Oct. 31. 

OcToBER. — Harvest Scenes. Closes Nov. 30. 

NovEMBER. — Historical Pictures. Closes 
Dec. 31. 

DECEMBER. — Portrait Study. Closes Jan. 31. 


SPECIAL COMPETITION 


Opens September 1st, closes December 30th 
Subject. — Our Village 

THIS competition must comprise a series of 
not less than five nor more than ten pictures of 
some village. The prints must be arranged in 
order and mounted in a folding booklet, which 
may be stretched out to show all the pictures at 
once. Each picture must have a title and a few 
words of description. The object of this com- 
petition is to interest our members in taking up 
now and then special subjects which require a 
number of illustrations to complete. It will be 
found far more delightful than the taking of 
pictures in a haphazard manner, — here, a pic- 
ture, there a picture. The prize winning pictures 
will be published in the February, 1905, num- 
ber of the PHoto Era. If no pictures are re- 
ceived which are considered worthy of a prize, 
the competition will be continued another quar- 
ter. In the August number of the PHoto Era 
will be found an article on village pictures, con- 
taining hints on choice of subjects, etc. 

First prize: Ten dollars in cash. 

Second prize: Five dollars in cash. 

The subject of the second special competition 
will be ‘‘Old Acquaintances.” This will open 
in January, 1905, continuing for three months. 
An article suggesting treatment of subject will 
be found in the October number of the PHoto 
ERA. 

The awards for the June competition, closing 
July 1, subject, “‘June Roses,” are as follows: 
First prize, ‘“‘Roses,”’ by John W. Schuler; sec- 
ond prize, “‘Roses,” by Will H. Arnold; third 
prize, ‘‘Roses,” by Dr. A. J. Kimm; fourth 
prize, ‘‘ Roses,” by Mrs. E. E. Trumbull. 


IDEA EXCHANGE 


Cart F. sends the following directions for 
removing silver stains from negatives: Make 
up a solution of 1 oz. of iodide of potassium and 


20 oz. of water. Place the negative in this solu- 
tion until the stains disappear. This bath may 
be used repeatedly, and does not injure the 
negative; no matter how long it may be immersed 
in it. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


WESLEY CurRRIER.—In timing water or snow 
pictures it depends very much on the time of 
day and the brilliancy of the light. At early 
morning or late evening, say an hour before 
sunset, a longer exposure may be made. One 
of our members who is very successful with 
snow scenes chooses early morning or late after- 
noon when the shadows are long and faint, 
uses a slow plate, and makes a half-second ex- 
posure. The negative thus obtained is full of 
delicate detail. If in bright sunlight, a small 
diaphragm should be used, and the exposure 
made as short as possible. The Ray filter is 
an excellent bit of apparatus for obtaining clouds 
in landscape views, and the non-halation plate 
is a good plate to use without the Ray filter. 


ANDREW G.—The camera about which you 
desire information is an excellent one, and 
specially good for beginners, as it is easy of 
manipulation. Catalogues will be sent you by 
applying directly to the firm, which also sends 
cameras on trial to reliable persons. 


WILDER Burt.—The leather cover to your 
camera may be cleaned with leather soap, such 
as is used for harnesses. Directions for use 
accompany the soap. Do not get the leather 
too wet, and rub dry with a soft cloth. 


BARBARA S.—To copy the engraving, remove 
it from the frame and fasten with artist’s thumb- 
tacks to a smooth board. Have it exactly hori- 
zontal with the swing-back of the camera. The 
reason of the white spots on your copy was the 
reflection of light from the glass which covered 
the picture. 


F. H. L.—If your formula calls for distilled 
water, and many formulas do, use filtered water 
which has been run through two sheets of filter- 
ing paper. This will free it from impurities so 
that it is all right for any ordinary developing 
or toning solution. 


CHARLES F. McComs.—Your membership 
ticket has been sent you and circulars of the 
Round Robin and National Historic Picture 
Guild will be forwarded as soon as they are 
ready for mailing. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Are you ready for the World’s Fair Conven- 
tion ? 

The time is drawing near for the Convention 
of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
and if you have not made ready, you should do 
so at once; for this convention will be a good 
one, a pleasant one, and will be a loss to you if 
you miss it. 

Some of the points of interest are: — 

A Select Exhibition of Pictures from all quar- 
ters of the country. 

A Review of the Pictures in the Fine Arts 
Gallery of the World’s Fair by Professor Griffith. 

Demonstrations of the new Cooper Hewitt 
Mercury Light, and pictures made by the same 
at the Convention Hall. 

Demonstrations in Flash-light Photography. 

Exhibitions and Demonstrations of Photo- 
graphic Printing Machines. 

Practical Demonstrations in Home Portraiture. 

Photography from 1846 to the Present Time 
by the Oldest Photographer in the United States, 
who is eighty-two years old, yet young as the 
rest of us. You will enjoy this. 

Exhibition of Color Photography, — some- 
thing new. 

Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Day, in which 
to examine all that is new in photographic 
apparatus. 

Presentation of Life Memberships to the 
Past-Presidents and a ten minutes’ practical 
talk from each. 

A program full of good practical things. 

Half-day sessions only, which will be held on 
schedule time. 

Afternoon visits to the World’s Fair, where 
will be found instruction and amusements of a 
lifetime. . 

The most social convention of all, where we 
will eat, sleep, and enjoy the convention all 
under one roof. 

Hotel rates of $1.00 and $2.00, two in a room, 
European plan, guaranteed by contract, and 
exclusive use of the hotel to the convention peo- 
ple for the week. 

Very Low Rates on all railroads, — the 
World’s Fair Rates. 

Great effort is being made by the Executive 
Committee to make this convention a success- 
ful one in every particular, and every photog- 
rapher is urged to lend all assistance possible 
by getting up his best display. 

The Convention will be held in the buildings 
of the Forest Park University, which have been 
converted into a hotel for the Fair period, and 
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is near the southeast entrance to the Fair 
Grounds, and on the car lines that run west 
from the Union Station. (Take the Laclede or 
the Market St. cars for the hotel.) 

It is important that you secure quarters be- 
fore coming to St. Louis, as you will save time 
and trouble. To secure accommodations at the 
Forest Park University Hotel you must have 
your dues paid and a receipt from the Treas- 
urer, as the hotel has been reserved for the mem- 
bers and their families only. 

To avoid delays and mistakes in shipping, 
send to the Secretary, George G. Holloway, 
Terre Haute, Ind., for shipping labels. 

Pack your pictures securely, and have return 
address on the cover. 

Pictures for the Art Exhibit should be shipped 
to Chas. W. Hearn, Forest Park University 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., in care of Fowler’s 
Transfer. 

All goods for the Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ 
Display should be shipped in care of the Sec- 
retary, George G. Holloway, directed as above, 
and in all cases Transportation Charges must 
be paid. 

Goods sent in care of Fowler’s Transfer will 
be taken direct to the hotel, otherwise they may 
be held in the city offices several miles from the 
Convention Hall. 

Pay your dues to the Treasurer, Frank R. 
Barrows, 1873 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., 
and get your receipt and order for hotel accom- 
modations beforehand. 

Remember the date, October 3rd to 8th, in- 
clusive. 

C. R. REEvEs, President, 
Anderson, Indiana. 

GeorGE G. Hotitoway, Secretary, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


WORLD’S FAIR NUMBER 

The PHoto Era for October, as already an- 
nounced, will be a handsome World’s Fair 
number. The leading article will be on “New 
Photography after the Old Masters,” illustrated 
by portraits of the leading professional pho- 
tographers of the country, from the studio of 
the master pkotographer J. C. Strauss of St. 
Louis, Mo. It will be a handsome souvenir 
number of the Convention, and the pictures of 
the World’s Fair grounds and buildings will 
make it a valuable memento of the greatest 
enterprise of this kind that the world has ever 
seen. Copies should be ordered early, in 
advance, as the edition is likely to be soon 
exhausted. 
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HINTS COMPETITION. 
FIRST PRIZE 


\ 

1. Being what you might call but a mere 
novice in photographic art, I naturally like 
those articles best that tell how to do things, — 
the practical experience of some one who has 
found out the best way, for him, at least, to do 
the one thing which he perhaps has been striv- 
ing a long time to accomplish. If the beginner 
is wise, he will be anxious to discover how the 
acknowledged leaders attain their results. 
Walking in their footsteps in the beginning un- 
til he gains experience and confidence, he will 
then be ready to experiment on his own account. 
Accordingly the article which tells me how to 
take clouds, how to compose a floral picture, 
to better understand the working of my shutter, 
— these all especially appeal to me now. And 
yet if I were an experienced photographer, I 
imagine I should still be interested in such sub- 
jects, for then the pleasure would be, not in 
learning, but in comparing my own knowl- 
edge of the subject with that of the writer. 

2. The articles I like the least are what 
might be called the technical ones, such as ‘‘ Sub- 
stances Which develop without an Alkali,” in 
the April issue, and ‘‘Notes on Sulphuretting 
a Silver Image,” in the June number. It 
seems to me a person must be considerable of 
a chemist to understand and appreciate such 
articles. I suspect the majority of amateur 
photographers are not even embryo chemists. 
Such articles, however, have a value, and 
in almost ‘all magazines there must be articles 
covering a wide range. 

3. The article which has most interested me, 
either last year or so far this year, is ‘‘ Working 
up a Picture,” in the July number. It has 
opened my eyes, as nothing has done before, to 
the possibilities in making a picture, and im- 
pressed me more strongly with the conviction 
that good pictures are the result of work, — 
premeditated work. 

4. My answer to No. 2 would naturally 
foreshadow what the answer would be to No. 4. 
The article on ‘‘The Stability of Alkaline Sul- 
phites”” was glanced over, and that was all. 

5. Being a member of;the Round Robin 
Guild, that department naturally interests me 
most. The lady who conducts this department 
appreciates what the beginners in photography 
need. She has evidently not forgotten that she 
was once a beginner. Then the subtile touch 
of nature which is brought in every month 
makes one long for the glad, free out-of-doors, 
with all its wealth of beauty and song. Then 


the hints and kinks for improving one’s time 
and methods are just what the busy amateur 
needs.’ This department alone, I think, is 
worth the price of the magazine. I do not 
know any department which could be discon- 
tinued without loss. 

6. ‘‘Evening in Buffalo Harbor,’ Portrait 
by Virginia M. Prall, ‘‘Piney Branch,” Portrait 
by Garo, page 96, “‘A Day in June,” are the 
pictures which please me most in the last three 
numbers. 

“The Calf Path,” ‘‘The Head of the Lake,” 
Portrait by Ferd Flodin, ‘‘Sunshine through 
the Pines,” and ‘“‘A Colonial Girl,” interest me 
least, though why I can hardly tell. 

7 and 8. I believe I prefer the two-column 
page to the new style. Possibly it is because 
we are all used to the narrow column and when 
one comes to such long lines the eye instinc- 
tively wants to stop in the middle. 

The Table of Contents as printed in Feb- 
ruary and March of last year I think are much 
better than the present form. In binding the 
numbers I like to retain the Table of Contents 
page; but to do that this year so far, and as it 
was a large part of last year, will necessitate 
keeping advertisements on the reverse side, 
which to my mind detracts from the artistic 
appearance of the book as a whole. Adver- 
tisements are all right in their place, but that is 
not in a bound book, to my notion. 

Let me also suggest that you have the maga- 
zine appear at the same time each month as 
nearly as possible. It does not make much 
difference whether it is the first, fifth, or fif- 
teenth; at whichever date it is, when the time 
comes the magazine should be on hand. I 
look for it as a welcome friend who is coming 
to abide at my home for a long time, and make 
life brighter for his presence. 

WILLIAM SPANTON. 
Akron, Ohio. 


SECOND PRIZE 

I submit the following answers: — 

1. I like the articles that explain fully how 
to do a thing, whatever the subject may be. 

2. I like least articles of the nature of ‘‘ Mos- 
quitoes and Suggestions for Their Extermina- 
tion.” 

3. I think the best article is “‘ Japan through 
My Camera,” by Zaida Ben Yusuf. 

4. ‘Practical Carbon Work in Two Tones 
was the article I cared the least for. 

5. I find “The Round Robin Guild” most 
interesting and most useful. 
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6. The following five pictures are the ones 
wholly satisfactory: — 

1. “Achilles,” by F. Holland Day (May). 

Because of the strength and nobleness ex- 
pressed and the wonderful far-away thought 
mirrored in the eyes. 

mu. ‘A Day in June,” by L. C. Randall 
(May). 

Because the road suggests so much of which 
the picture is just a glimpse. 

mi. ‘‘Rosalie,” by Garo (June). 

Because of the exquisite curves everywhere, 
the soft, delicate shading, and the dainty pose 
so suggestive of something joyously yet half- 
doubtingly awaited. It is like a bas-relief with 
the added charm of real life. 

Iv. Portrait of Juliet Thompson, by Vir- 
ginia M. Prall (June). 

Because so fascinating in pose, so unstudied, 
and full of the charm of action. 

v. “Ophelia,” by Sigrid Gustafson Thomp- 
son (June). 

Because of the sweet face and the eyes veiled 
enough to leave something to the imagination 
of one’s own conception of Ophelia. 

The following pictures are the five I do not 
care for: — 

a. ‘‘Coming from the Spring,” by William 
Whitehead (May). 

The figure is a blot in a lovely landscape, 
first, because it is an ugly pose; second, because 
it is an unnatural pose. 

The pitcher is not heavy enough to call the 
left arm into play; for if it were, there would 
be no dripping of water in the effort made to 
carry it. It is studied, stiff, and has no life. 

b. ‘He Satisfieth the Longing Soul,” by 
Jeanne Bennett (June). 

Because there is nothing left to the imagina- 
tion. The cross in view belittles the whole idea 
as well as the picture. 

c. ‘*From the Land of Lotus,” by E. W. 
Humphreys (June). 

Because it is too like an American trying to 
be something he is not. Why were not the 
eyes turned the other way ? 

d. Portrait by Virginia M. Prall (June). 

Because of the bunchy, “‘fixed-up” look of 
the whole picture. The head seems abnormally 
large; the inartistic crossing of the knees, the 
shape and size of the chair, and even the win- 
dows all aid in the shortening effect. 

e. ‘“‘Evening in Buffalo Harbor,” by S. S. 
Lloyd (July). 

Because it is so fiercely and glaringly unreal. 

7. Not any changes. 
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8. I would suggest a continuance of ‘‘Our 
Illustrations,” which do not appear in the last 
two magazines. Also, if possible, to obtain 
the services of some well-known photographer 
each month —like Garo, for instance — to 
criticize one or two portraits submitted for that 
purpose, telling their faults, why they are there, 
and how they could have been avoided. In 
fact, just as a good art teacher sits at the easel 
of a student and rubs here, and makes a mark 
there, utterly destroying the work of hours, in 
order that the eyes may be opened, — for in 
good, generous criticism we grow. 

Respectfully yours, 
Eva Gopty ROLFE, 
Penacook, N. H. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Taking advantage of your offer in the July 
Pxoto ERA, I submit the following replies to 
your questions: — 

1. Articles on promient photographers de- 
scribing their methods, with illusrations from 
their work and criticisms on exhibits, if accom- 
panied by reproductions of the pictures, are of 
most interest to me. 

2. I am least interested in articles on the 
chemical action of developers, etc. I do not 
care so much why a desirable result is obtained 
as how to obtain it. 

3. “A Dream of Fair Women,” by the 
editor. 

4. ‘On the Stability of Alkaline Sulphites,”’ 
by Professor R. Namias. 

5. I would not discontinue any of the de- 
partments. The Editorial Department I usu- 
ally read first, but in ‘‘Notes and News” and 
‘Round Robin Guild” I find much of interest 
and use. 

6. “Rosalie,” ‘‘Miss Gordon Walker,” 
“The Lady with the Dog,” “‘The Alarm of 
Fire,” and ‘‘Ring Toss” I think are satisfactory 
pictures. The Portrait by Garo opposite page 
97 I would call very satisfactory were it not for 
the wrinkled drapery that will draw away the 
eye from the beautiful face. I do not care for 
‘‘A Revolutionary Patriot,” as it is only a 
photograph of a make-up and only shows 
technical skill. ‘‘Sunshine through the Pines” 
is not satisfactory to me on account.of the color, 
which does not seem to be correct. ‘‘The 
Automobile” and “‘The Water Jump” do not 
give me any idea of motion and so I do not con- 
sider them successful. 

7and 8. I would suggest that the illustra- 
tions of the regular edition be printed with 
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nothing on the reverse side, so that they would 
look well if separated from the magazine for 
preservation in a portfolio. If it would be too 
expensive to print the usual number of pictures 
in this way, the less desirable ones might be 
omitted, and so raise the standard. If the 
frontispiece could be mounted in the same 
style as those in the édition de luxe, it would 
be a great improvement. Would it not be pos- 
sible to have a real photograph about four times 
a year and a photogravure for a frontispiece in 


the eight remaining numbers? It does not 
seem to me that the édition de luxe is enough 
better than the regular edition to make up the 
difference in price, but that if the regular edition 
could be improved as suggested, it would be as 
helpful as the more expensive edition, and thus 
would take the place of both. I would not 
object to a slight increase in the price. 
Yours very truly, 
EpmunpD L. SANDERSON, 
Waltham, Mass. 


Potes and News 


New York, Aug. 2, 1904. 
Mr. Epitor: — 

I read in the July number of your interesting 
publication an article by Matthias Stratton en- 
titled ‘‘Instantaneous Photography,” in which, 
among many interesting and correct statements, 
I also find one which calls for correction, viz., 
the attributing the invention of the Focal Plane 
Shutter to the firm of Thornton-Pickard of Eng- 
land. Long before this firm brought their well- 
known shutters upon the market, Mr. Ottomar 
Anschutz, of Lizza, in Posen, Germany, but 
now of Berlin, had constructed and placed upon 
the market Focal Plane Shutters, for which sev- 
eral patents were issued to him. All of these 
patents were assigned to the C. P. Goerz Opti- 
cal Works of Berlin, in or about the year 1887, 
when this firm was started, and which further- 
more ever since has worked these patents, em- 
bodying the same in the various forms of Goerz- 
Anschutz Cameras which it placed upon the 
market. If any doubt whatever might remain 
about the correctness of my claims in this 
matter, I only need add that Messrs. Thornton- 
Pickard have for a considerable time been pay- 
ing royalty to us on every shutter they produced. 
They obtained patents of their own on certain 
constructions for the variation of the slit; but 
never possessed the basic patent. 

Respectfully, 
C. P. Goerz Optical Works, 
L. J. R. Hots. 


Amonc the most handsome, as well as the 
most interesting exhibits at the World’s Fair, is 
that of the G. Cramer Dry Plate Company, lo- 
cated inthe Palace of Liberal Arts, Block fifty- 
three, at the intersection of Aisle G and Aisle 


four. This exhibit, which is the only one of its 
kind at the Fair, consists of a large number cf 
fine photographs and a number of exquisitely 
beautiful transparencies, all made by the fore- 
most photographers and artists of this country, 
on the famous Cramer Plate. This exhibit 
must be seen to be appreciated, and we would 
therefore strongly urge any of our readers who 
attend the Fair to be sure and visit this very 
interesting display, feeling confident that what 
they see there will amply repay them for their 
visit. 

The Cramer Company have advised us that 
they will also be much pleased to have visiting 
photographers to the World’s Fair call at their 
magnificent establishment at the corner of Lemp 
Ave. and Shenandoah St., where a most cordial 
welcome awaits any visitor. 


Our readers will be pleased to learn that the 
forthcoming edition of the American Annual of 
Photography for 1905 will be replete with hand- 
some illustrations and articles of the highest 
merit on the pertinent subjects with which pho- 
tography has busied itself during the year of 
1904. The American Annual will be issued, 
as usual, in November; but as the edition this 
year will be several thousand copies less than 
the 1904 book, it behooves the photographer 
and amateur to place his order early, so that he 
may not hear the only too frequent remark of 
late years, ‘‘ All sold out.”” The publishers in- 
form us that the Annual can be had of all 
dealers, as heretofore. The American distribut- 
ing agent is G. Gennert, 24 and 26 East 13th 
St., New York, where dealers are asked to for- 
ward their orders as early as possible. 
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THE £1000 KODAK COMPETITION 


A DETAILED report of the results of the £1000 
Kodak Competition has been received in this 
country, and the results cannot put prove grati- 
fying to those who take an interest in the ad- 
vancement of American photography. There 
were something over 20,000 entries received, of 
which about 12,000 were from the British Isles, 
2500 from France, 2000 from the United States, 
1700 from Germany, and 2000 scattering. The 
British Isles received 229 prizes, the United 
States 85 prizes, France 28, and Germany 12. 
It will thus be seen that the British exhibitors 
received one prize to every 52 entries, the French 
one to every 89, the German one to every 141, 
and the American one to every 23 entries. Our 
American amateurs, in proportion to their en- 
tries, carried off over twice as much as their 
British cousins, three and a half times as much 
as the French competitors, and did six times as 


well as the German, — at least, such was the . 


opinion of the British judges, who were no less 
personages than Sir William Abney, Mr. Craig 
Aman, and Mr. Frank Sutcliffe. 

In their awards the judges diverted some of 
the prizes in Class ““B”’ of the Kodoid Competi- 
tion and in both classes of the Developing Ma- 
chine Competition tothe N. C. Film and Kodoid 
sections. 

We are informed that Kodak Limited will 
make a display of the best work at the Kodak 
Galleries, 40 Strand, continuing same for sev- 
eral weeks. 

The list of American prize winners follows. 


N. C. FILM COMPETITION — CLASS “A” 
3rd Prize. Miss Laura Adams Armer, Berke- 


ley, Cal. 

7th =“ Mrs. Helen W. Cooke, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

8th “ John S. Neary, Trenton, N. J. 


1oth ‘“ D. J. Cartwright, Boston, Mass. 
12th “ Geo. Adamson, Walkerton, On- 


tario. 
14th “ Thos. A. Morgan, Denver, Colo. 
2zoth “ Geo. F. Fisher, Tucson, Arizona. 


22nd “ Albert H. Moberg, Chicago, III. 
23rd“ Miss Nellie Coutant, Crawfords- 


ville, Ind. 
24th “ Wm. C. Motteram, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


3and “ Miss H. B. Cole, Trenton, N. J. 

2—_— * Robt. G. Klotz, New York City. 

s7n_ * Eldred M. Keays, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

ns * Louis J. Christie, Quincy, IIl. 


42nd Prize. Henry S. Whitney, Chicago, IIl. 


45th  ‘ H. A. Rothrock, West Chester, Pa. 

soth “ H. B. Conyers, Urbana, Ohio. 

sist “ Dr. A. R. Benedict, Montclair, 
N. J. 

54th =“ Ethyl Amelye Weisel, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

55th =“ Chas. Ziegler, Chicago, 


N. C. FILM COMPETITION — CLASS ‘‘B”’ 
1st Prize. John Dolman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4th “ Walter Zimmerman, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

gh “ Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

13th = “ Edgar J. Parker, West Chester, Pa. 

22nd ‘“ H. Mortimer Lamb, Victoria, B. C. 

23rd“ Thos. A. Morgan, Denver, Colo. 

24th ~~“ Geo. L. Beam, Denver, Colo. 

ssh“ Laurence Osgood Macomber, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

th “ Miss Florence Howland, Conway, 
Mass. 

36th =“ Chas. M. Carter, Denver, Colo. 

43rd“ H. B. Conyers, Urbana, Ohio. 

soth Miss Grace E. Mounts, Morrow, 
Ohio. 

ssh“ Mrs. Helen W. Cooke, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

soth John S. Neary, Trenton, N. J. 


N. C. FILM COMPETITION — CLASS ‘‘C”’ 
2nd Prize. A. S. Howard, Providence, R. I. 


6th ‘“ Laurence Ridges, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
7th ‘ Miss Laura Adams Armer, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 
goth Mrs. L. R. Graham, Pittsfield, Il. 
1oth “ Miss Nellie Coutant, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 
im_, ”* Thos. A. Morgan, Denver, Colo. 
19th “ Gustave Moeller, Milwaukee, Wis. 
21st “ John Schuler, Akron, Ohio. 
22nd “ H. B. Conyers, Urbana, Ohio. 
29th “ Chas. H. Loeber, New York City. 
3end Miss Elizabeth Hill, Woodsford, 
Me. 


N. C. FILM COMPETITION — CLASS ‘‘D” 
2nd Prize. Miss Laura Adams Armer, Berke- 


ley, Cal. 

8th “ Wm. C. Motteram, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

13th Walter Zimmerman, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

14th “ Annie W. Brigman, Oakland, Cal. 

17th “ H. B. Conyers, Urbana, Ohio. 
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PHOTO ERA 


2oth Prize. Geo. L. Beam, Denver, Colo. 

21st Thos. A. Morgan, Denver, Colo. 

* Laurence O. Macomber, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

ssn.“ Mrs. Myra A. Wiggins, Salem, 
Ore. 

36th +“ Miss H. B. Cole, Trenton, N J. 

KODOID PLATE — CLASS ‘‘A”’ 

3rd Prize. Miss Laura Adams Armer, Berke- 

ley, Cal. 

a. * Thos. A. Morgan, Denver, Colo. 
1oth ‘“ H. Mortimer Lamb, Victoria, B. C. 
15th “ Walter Zimmerman, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
16th ‘“ S. R. Carter, Toronto, Canada. 
28th “ Chas. E. Wallace, Urbana, Ohio. 
32nd “ Harry C. Rubincam, Denver, Colo. 
44th “ Chas. S. Price, Denver, Colo. 
4oth  “ Dr. A. R. Benedict, Montclair, 
56th =“ Harold A. Ray, New York, N. Y. 
Will E. Gladwish, Montreal, Can. 
74th “ Sumner W. Matteson, St. Paul, 


Minn. 


75th Prize. Mrs. L. R. Graham, Pittsfield, Ill. 
KODOID PLATE — CLASS “‘B” 
2nd Prize. D. J. Cartwright, Boston, Mass. 


= = Louis R. Murray, Odgensburg, 
N.Y. 


DEVELOPING MACHINE — CLASS ‘‘A”’ 
‘end Prize. Miss Nellie Coutant, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 
DEVELOPING MACHINE — CLASS “‘B”’ 
2nd Prize. Miss Nellie Coutant, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 
Harry R. Cate, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mrs. L. R. Graham, Pittsfield, Ill. 


SPECIAL PRIZES 


T. G. Cochrane, Morristown, N. J. 
Miss Louise V. Hitchcock, Yonkers, N. Y. 
J. Brunner, Fargus, Mont. 

Henry Troth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. C. Motteram, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laurence G. Reid, Greenwich, N. Y. 
H. C. Rubincam, Denver, Colo. 

Miss H. B. Cole, Denver, Colo. 

G. F. Fisher, Tucson, Ariz. 


* 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS 


Society or TITLE Date INQUIRE OF 
International Photographic Exposition, Berlin...) Oct. 1-30 Sept. 1-20 | Herr rome Goerike, Berlin, W. dn, Maassenstr. 
ermany. 
Lantern-slide Competition.........| Oct. 15 Oct. 15 M. Palais du Midi, Brussels, 
elgium. 
Stereogram Competition.......-.-. Oct. 15 Oct. 15 M. Palais du Midi, Brussels, 
elgium. 
Southsea Photographic F. J. Lawton, 20 Clarence St., Gosport, Eng. 
Southampton Camera S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southamp- 
: ton, Eng. 
First American Photographic Salon, New York..| Dec. 5-17, 1904 Nov. 12 S. C. Bullenkamp, 102 West rorst St., New York. 
Third International Salon, Marseilles .......++-- Jan.-Feb., 1905 [| «+++---s M. E. Astier, 11, rue de la Grande Armee, Mar- 
seilles, France. 
GIVER CLosEs PRIzES 
Taunton (Mass.) Fair, Photographic Dept...... Sept. 26 $38. 
Youth’s Companion, Boston Oct. 31 $4301 in ro prizes. 
PHOTO ERA, Boston ° oes Nov. 1 $100 in 20 prizes. 
The Graphic, Nov. 1 $20, £15, £10, £5, etc. 
The Photographer, New York Monthly 15, $10, 
Burr Melntosh Monthly, New York (Outdoor Photographs) Monthly $15, $10, $5 
“* (Freak Pictures) ...... Monthly 10, $5. 
Arundel St., Strand, Monthly One guinea and half guinea. 
The American Boy, Detroit Monthly $2, $1. 
National Sportsman, 0005-4 Monthly $5, $3, $1, 
Browning’s Magazine, Boston........- Monthly 5, $3, $2. 
The Book-Lover, New Monthly $5, $3, $2, $1. 
American Amateur Monthly $s. 
Western Camera Notes, Minneapolis Monthly $5, $3, goods. 
Leslie’s Weekly, New York. ..........- Weekly 
Buffalo $5 to $25. 
Commercial Advertiser, New York... $3, $2, $x. 
Seattle Post Intelligencer (Western Scenes). $2.50, $1.50. 
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Bausch Lomb 
PLASTIGMAT 
F/6.8 


Optically and mechanically the latest and highest achievement 


in photographic lens construction. ¢«7Meets all requirements 
and produces a perfect image, giving superior pictorial effect. 
There is no symmetrical anastigmat equal to it. Can be 
fitted to any camera. J Send for specimen pictures. 


Souvenir Portfolio 


cAnother edition of this popular symposium of good lighting, 
good composition, and good pictorial photography is now 
fresh from the press. It contains half-tone reproductions, 
as nearly as possible in the original colors, of the 60 photo- 
graphs which received the judges’ awards in our $3,000.00 
competition. Measures 9 x 12 inches. Heavy plate paper. 
Sixty-four pages. Bound in art bristol with silk cord. No 
advertising matter. J Sent for 25 cents, stamps or coin. 


— & Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


_ NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, U.S. A. FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 


IN CORRESPONDING witaQg ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE PHOTO ERA 
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J C STRAUSS (SELF PORTRAIT) 
AFTER PAINTING BY ALBRECHT DURER 
PRADO MUSEUM MADRID 
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